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SETTING  OF  THS  PHOBLEM 

Tiie  problem  or  Teacher  Loads  in  the  Secondary 
Schools  or  PolK  County,  Florida,  is  not  a  new  one.  It 
has  been  recognized  as  a  ractor  in  the  erricient  luanage- 
xnent  or  schools  for  over  a  quarter  century.  Progressive 
educators  have  worked  long  and  hard  in  their  attempts  to 
solve  the  problem  and  though  much  has  been  accomplisned, 
much  is  yet  to  be  realized. 

This  treatment  of  the  subject  will  not  be  exhaus- 
tive or  rinal;  rather  it  will  attempt  to  determine  the 
present  status  and  thinking  in  terms  of  the  past.   The 
past  history  and  thinking  concerning  the  subject  is  deemed 
of  vital  importance  if  the  present  and  future  trends  are 
to  be  fully  appreciated. 

There  are  numerous  ractors  that,  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis determine,  or  help  to  determine,  teacher  loads,  iviany 
of  these  factors  are  readily  apparent  while  others  are 
camoflouged  and  taintea  with  human  greed  and  jealousy. 
It  is  realized  and  readily  admitted  that  all  factors  af- 
fecting this  subject  can  not  and  need  not  here  be  ais- 
cussed.  However,  the  major  factors  coiamon  to  the  majority 
of  schools  can  and  will  be  dealt  with  here. 

It  should,  at  this  point,  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  that  the  public  schools  of  Polk  Goxinty 
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are  not  necessarily  typical  of  schools  of  the  state.   Im- 
perial Polk  is  one  of  the  richer  co\inties,  per  capita,  in 
the  state.   This  fact  alone  allows  its  schools  ana  its 
citizens  many  advantages  not  coinmon  to  all  communities » 
Its  educational  leaders  are,  for  the  most  part,  well 
trainea  and  relatively  progressive,  which  is  a  statement 
that  cannot  oe  made  of  all  Florida  schools.  Therefore, 
broad  generalizations  from  the  information  herewith  pre- 
sented should  be  avoided. 

The  secondary  schools  of  Pollc  County  are  recognized 
as  communities,  within  their  respective  communities,  nec- 
essarily constituting  their  own  peculiar  social  problems. 
This  moaest  effort  will  attempt  to  throw  light  on  many  of 
these  problems  and  their  social  aspects. 

There  are  both  educators  and  teachers  in  the  pro- 
fession. There  is  little  doubt  that  the  schools  of  this 
county  have  in  their  employ  a  goodly  percentage  of  each. 
An  educator,  according  to  Itewey. ,  is  a  person  who  is 
attempting  to  educate  the  total  child  in  terms  of  his 
total  environment.  A  teacher  is  described  as  one  who  is 
teaching  subject  matter,  as  such,  without  correlating  it 
in  its  true  relationship  to  life  experiences.  Consequently, 


1.   John  Dewey,  The  school  anq  iiociety.  New  YorK:  McClure, 
Phillips  and  Company,  lyOU.   pp.  4y->lo 
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due  to  tJie  number  or  teacners  in  the  system  we  have  been 
slow  to  realize  the  full  implications  or  the  social  aspects 
of  secondary  education  in  general  and  of  teacner  loaas  in 
particular. 

A  preliminary  search  revealed  the  fact  that  adequate 
records  and  data  have  been  maintained  in  the  majority  or 
schools.   In  his  search  for  informaoion,  therefore,  the  in- 
vestigator chose  to  interview  a  representative  number  or 
the  school  adiainistrators  and  teachers  in  the  countyo   In 
the  majority  of  cases  those  interviewed  have  been  in  the 
employ  or  the  system  for  a  considerable  length  or  time. 
It  was  relt  that  due  to  their  length  of  service  and  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  problem  they  were  well  qualified  to 
comment  on  the  past  history  ana  practices, 

lor  the  purposes  or  this  study,  Teacher  i-oads  may 
be  considered  as  the  sum  total  or  activities,  required  and 
implied,  or  the  teacher  with  regard  to  this  position.  It 
should  be  distinguished  rrom  size  or  classes,  whicn  is 
merely  one  factor  in  determining  the  total  load. 

As  a  result  of  the  preliminary  survey,  observation 
of  present  practices,  and  reading  current  literature  the 
author  proposes  three  basic  hypotheses.  The  hypotheses 
are  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  study  in  the  search  for  new 
truths. 
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1.  Teacher  Loads,  by  forxaer  standards,  have  been 
reduced;  however,  the  secondary  educator  today,  with  the 
increasing  scope  of  the  social  aspects  or  education,  is 
shouldering  a  much  heavier  load  than  ever  before, 

2.  The  administrators  of  our  public  schools  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  problem  but  at  the 
present  time  have  few  definite  plans  for  solving  it. 

3.  Those  most  concerned  —  the  teacners  --  realize 
the  necessity  for  establishing  an  adequate  basis  for 
determining  the  teaching  load  and  will  eventually,  through 
professional  organizations  and  public  education,  obtain 
the  necessary  prestige  to  satisfactorily  cope  with  the 
problem. 
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HISTORY 

General 

The  ideas  held  by  leading  educators  in  this  country 
concerning  teacher  loads  have  undergone  considerable  change 
since  the  turn  of  the  century.   In  fact,  the  secondary 
school  program  has  undergone  a  major  overhaul  and  ax,  this 
writing  remains  in  a  state  or  semi-consciousness  with  re- 
gard to  its  responsiDilities  and  possibilities,   iJouglas, 
s^ys,  "Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the 
hign  school  v.as  occupied  largely  in  the  selection  and 
preparation  or  boys  ana  girls  for  college."  The  ideas 
concerning  the  subject  under  discussion  were  correspond- 
ingly inadequate. 

The  teaching  load  has  for  years  enjoyed  one  measur- 
ing sticic;  namely,  the  number  or  classes  per  day.   It  has 
been  thinking  of  our  leaders  that  the  day  began  with  the 
first  bell  and  ended  with  the  dismissal  bell,   With  this 
type  thlniiing  it  was  the  idea  to  assign  each  teacher  a 
class  during  the  entire  aay  since  it  was  not  expected  that 
much  time  or  energy  would  be  consumed  in  preparation  or 
study. 


1.  Harl  K,  Douglas,  Organization  and  Administration  of 
iiecondary  Schools.  iMev/  York:  G-inn  and  Company, 
1930.  p.  lOv. 
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Since  the  teacHing  day  was  supposed  to  begin  and  end 
on  certain  prescribed  hours,  the  teacher  was  not  encouraged 
or  required  to  improve  his  professional  qualirications  m 
any  juanner.   The  idea  that  actually  the  job  required  con- 
stant improvement,  ir  the  service  needed  was  zo   be  peri'ormed, 
was  not  prevalent. 

According  to  BrUbacherj_,  Teacher  Loads  were  not 
predicated  upon  ability  and  experience.  Usually  the  new 
teacher  was  assignea  to  teach  those  subjects  least  desired 
by  the  returning  members  of  the  staff.  This  often  caused 
the  inexperienced  teacher  to  become  disinterested  and  dis- 
couraged. To  the  disgrace  of  the  profession  such  practices 
are  still  in  effect.  V/ho  you  know  instead  or  what  you  know 
often  determines  the  assignments  or  teachers.  Practically 
ail  public  schools  have  been  influenced  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, controlled  by  local  trustees.  This  setup  has 
encouraged  such  malpractice  rather  than  discouraged  it. 
It  has  not  been  xincommon  for  relatives  of  friends  of 
board  members  to  curry  and  receive  special  consideration 
in  the  assignment  of  teacher  loads,  thus  placing  an  un- 
necessary burden  on  the  remainder  of  the  faculty. 

It  has  been  traditional  for  the  public  schools  to 


1.      John  ^.    Brubacher,  A  History   of  the  Problems  of  Jiiduca- 
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operate  on  a  minimum  budget;  as  a  consequence  another  poor 
practice  iias  become  widespread  —  that  of  hiring  teachers 
with  little  or  no  formal  training  in  preference  to  ade- 
quately trained  applicants.   It  was  thought  that  economy 
was  being  practiced  by  this  method. 

In  the  past  twenty-five  years,  however,  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  manner  of  reform.  Much  thought 
has  been  given  to  teacher  loads  not  alone  in  the  public 
schools  but  also  in  the  colleges  and  xiniversities.   The 
educators  have  taken  a  cue  from  industry  and  realized 
that  fatigue  has  a  direct  bearing  on  efficiency;  therefore, 
the  load  from  the  traditional  stanapoint  has  been  reduced. 

Many  educational  organizations  have  played  a  part 
in  the  nevi   thinking,   iiuch  organizations  are  the  various 
state  departments  of  education,  The  National  Office  of 
Education,  The  National  Education  ^association,  and  several 
regional  or  local  groups.  Most  of  these  organizations 
have  consistently  advocated  the  lightening  of  the  teacher 
load  stressing  the  fact  that  the  students,  in  the  final 
analysis,  would  be  the  benefactors. 

Thus  progress,  from  the  traditional  standpoint, 
has  been  made.  However,  while  this  process  was  going  on 
other  factors  have  entered  into  the  picture  and  must  now 

be  dealt  with  if  the  problem  is  to  continue  towards  a 
solution. 
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HISTORY 

POLK  COUNTY 

The   history  of  teacher  loads  in  Polk  Covmty  Jaas 
been  similar  to  that  of  the  nation;  however,  certain  fac- 
tors peculiar  to  the  local  situation  have  exerted  their 
influence  in  a  profound  nanner. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  Polk 
County  did  not  have  an  organized  system  and  many  communi- 
ties were  without  educational  facilities.   Teachers  v^/ere 
few  and  facilities  were  rather  crude.  Large  classes  were 
rather  the  rule  than  the  exception. 

The  secondary  schools  of  this  county  received  their 
first  great  boost  during  the  fantastic  boom  years  of  1925 
to  1929.  Fine  new  buildings  were  erected,  latest  equip- 
ment was  installed,  teacher  pay  was  substantially  increased 
and  more  teachers  employed.  Teacher  loads  and  working 
conditions  were  materially  improved.  It  appears  that  the 
average  secondary  teacher  had  approximately  33  students 
per  section  curing  this  period  and  except  for  a  scarcity 
of  employable  personnel,  would  have  enjoyed  even  smaller 
classes.  Many  new  subjects  were  added  to  the  curriculum 
and  for  the  first  time  the  system  was  put  on  a  business- 
like basis. 
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TJie  estate  Department  of  iiducation,  which  had  been 
operating  on  a  skeleton  staff,  was  greatly  strengthened 
during  this  period. 

The  i'lorida  iiducation  Association  was  reorganized, 
during  this  period  and  became  affiliated  with  the  National 
Education  ^association.   Both  organizations  worked  together 
effectively  for  the  improvement  of  schools  and  better  con- 
ditions for  the  school  plant,  which  in  turn  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  teacher  loads* 

Immediately  following  the  boom  came  the  depression 
and  with  it  came  financial  hardship  for  all  institutions 
including  the  public  schools.  During  the  period  1930-37 
inclusive,  the  size  of  classes  and  teacher  loads  from  the 
traditional  standpoint,  and  for  that  matter  from  any  other 
stanapoint,  increased  considerably. 

iichool  budgets  were  cut  to  the  bare  minimum  for 
ezistence  and  then,  all  too  often,  debts  and  commitments 
were  not  raet.  This  state  of  affairs  caused  many  teachers 
to  leave  the  profession,  particularly  the  male  teachers 
with  a  family.  The  salary  offered  simply  was  not  enough 
to  support  a  family  man.  As  a  result  many  teachers  were 
forced  to  seek  another  means  of  livelihood.   This  condi- 
tion resulted  in  an  unhealthy  ratio  of  male  and  female 
teachers  which  has  not  been  remedied  to  date. 
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TJie  depression  was  a  terrific  blow  to  tne  public 
educational  system,  almost  a  mortal  blow.   Much  of  the 
momentum  that  was  generated  during  the  boom  was  lost  and 
stagnation  began  to  set  in.  This  period  stretched  over  a 
protracted  length  of  time  and  only  most  recently  have  the 
schools  oegun  to  recover. 

During  the  period  1938-41  the  secondary  schools  or 
PolJc  County  made  steady  progress  and  in  1939  a  new  mile- 
stone was  reached  in  regard  to  teacher  loads.   The  i^tate 
Department  of  Education  published  Bulletin  if^   which  set 
up  new  standards.   This  bulletin  recommended  that  no 
teacher  be  assigned  a  load  of  laore  than  150  pupil  hoxirs 
per  day.   It  further  recommended  that  the  sige  of  classes, 
on  the  secondary  level,  range  from  a  minimum  of  twenty  to 
a  maximum  of  forty  pupils  per  teacher. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1941  another  decline 
became  apparent.  '<*uite  an  outstanding  number  of  male  teach- 
ers responded  to  the  call  of  military  service  and  a  size- 
able number  of  females  found  more  lucrative  employment  in 
defense  work.  These  two  factors  caused  teacher  loads  to 
be  adversely  affected.  However,  some  teachers  were  re- 
cruited from  retired  personnel.   The  State  Department  saw 
fit  to  allow  certain  exceptions,  with  regard  to  profession- 
al standards,  among  the  recruited  teachers;  therefore,  an 
adequate  number  became  available. 
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During  its  1947  session  the  Florida  legislature 

enacted  a  new  school  law.   The  approving  of  this  bill  was 

the  longest  step  forward  in  recent  years.   The  new  law  was 

the  result  of  reco-oimendations  set  forth  by  a  citizens' 

committee  after  several  months  of  study  and  survey.   The 

law  performed  a  aiajor  operation  on  the  public  schools  and 

provided  the  necessary  stimulus  that  was  so  badly  lacKing, 

As  a  result  of  the  bill,  the  estate  Department  of  Education 

came  forth  v;ith  its  most  comprehensive  sta -Dement  regarding 

the  teacher  loads.  Bulletin  jfj   dated  Ji'ebruary,  1947,  has 

the  following  to  say  regarding  the  subject: 

"Maximum  average  of  pupils  per  teacher, 
-35;  recommended  average,  30,  if  the 
teacher  has  all  sections  in  one  grade; 
maximum  average  of  32  pupils  recommend- 
ea,  if  the  teacher  has  all  secTiions  in 
one  but  not  more  tnan  two  grades,  rec- 
ommended average  2b;  maximum  average 
of  28  pupils  per  class  if  'Che  teacher 
has  all  sections  in  two  grades  but  not 
more  than  four  grades,  recomiaended 
average  of  22  pupils  per  section;  maxi- 
mum average  or  24  if  the  teacher  has 
sections  in  four  or  more  grades,  recom- 
mended average  20  pupils  per  section." 

The  bulletin  further  states: 

"No  teacher  of  departmentalized  classes 
in  academic  subject  rields  is  teaching 
more  than  150  pupils  hours  per  day,  and 
no  teacher  who  has  only  one  group 
throughout  the  day  has  more  than  36 
pupils,  iixcept,  in  unusual  cases,  such 
as  classes  for  exceptional  students, 
very  small  classes  should  be  avoided." 


1.  Chancery  Acts  of  1947,  approved  l^y,  1947- 
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Thus  the  history  of  teacher  loads  in  Polk  County 
shows  periods  of  great  progress  and  periods  wherein  there 
was  little,  if  any  progress.  At  the  present  writing  the 
schools  are  on  the  threshold  of  another  awakening;  it  is 
ll,kely  that  further  progress  is  in  the  offing. 
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STATUii  AND  THl£NDJ 

NATIONAL 

Since  the  history  of  the  problem  has  been 

established  it  would  be  logical  to  determine  the  current 

status  and  probable  future  trends,  Mort-^  observes  that: 

"No  jtnatter  how  anxious  a  person,  or  a 
-group,  or  a  people  may  be  to  discard 
an  old  system  of  doing  things  and  to 
put  a  new  one  in  its  place,  they  must 
by  the  very  nature  of  things,  become 
concerned  with  ways  of  resisting 
change.   It  is  -che  nature  of  social 
changes  that  for  people  to  have  a 
chance  to  realize  their  potentialities, 
time,  sometimes  many  generations,  is 
essential." 

iaince  trends  are  generally  regarded  as  deviations  rrom  the 
status  quo  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  most  of  them  have, 
for  a  long  time,  been  on  the  way. 

From  our  past  experiences  we  tend  to  discover  our 
mistakes  which  in  turn  is  the  basis  for  correction  and  im- 
provement. New  trends  and  ideas  have  been  and  are  being 
advocated  by  thinking  people  and  groups  of  people,  regard- 
ing teacher  with  respect  to  the  subject  at  hand. 

Smaller  Traditional  Load 

The  trend  concerning  the  "traditional"  load  seems  to 
be  downward. 


1.  Paul  R.  Mort,  Principles  of  School  Administration.  New- 
York :  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  194^"^   p.  49. 
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Douglas  and  BoarduMc^ni  suggest  seven  methods  of  reducing  the 

load,  nanaely: 

"Reduce  annual  assignment  or  subjects; 
iseeplng  at  minimum  reports,  surveys, 
and  extra-curricular  activities;  pro- 
vide adequate  teaching  aids  and  equip- 
ment; provide  adequate  clerical  assis- 
tance; assignment  or  teachers  to  not 
more  than  tVi?o  fields;  reduce  number  or 
sections  per  day." 

These  seven  factors  are  worthy  of  consideration  since  they 
suggest  progress  toward  solving  the  problem.   It  seems,  in 
many  cases,  administrators  with  their  bevy  or  secretaries 
are  just  recently  beginning  to  realize  the  tediousness  or 
the  various  and  sundry  reports  required  of  their  teachers 
and  seldom  did  they  hesitate  to  add  another  if  required 
by  higher  authority,   iieveral  hours,  devoted  to  checking 
data  and  statistics,  after  teaching  a  full  load  during  the 
day  is  not  relished  by  but  very  few,  ir  any,  teachers  and 
adds  materially  to  their  burden. 

The  inadequacy  of  teaching  aids  and  equipment  is 
another  factor  recently  recognized.  For  many  years  it  was 
all  thought  all  the  teacher  needed  was  a  textbooic.   For 
many  years  pupils  have  been  denied  the  icnowledge  of  valu- 
able experiments  or  deiaonstations  because  of  the  absence 
of  proper  equipment.  The  teacher  wno  is  continually  forced 


1,  Harl  H.  Douglas  and  Charles  W.  Boardraan,  Supervision 
in  t^econdary  Schools  .  New  York:  Bought on-i-'iiffl in 
Co.  p.  142. 
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to  labor  under  the  handicap  or  inadequate  equipment  even- 
tually becomes  resigned  to  the  fate  or  mediocre  products. 

Until  recently  it  was  thoxight  that  a  teacher  could 
teach  any  and  all  subjects  in  &he  curriculum;  however, 
experience  has  proved  efliciency  was  not  maintained.  The 
present  thought  is  to  assign  a  teacher  to  one  field  ir 
practical  and  certainly  not  more  than  two  fields.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right  direction  since  it  is  un- 
likely that  but  few  if  any  are  so  talented  that  they  are 
adequately  qualified  in  several  fields. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  still  other  factors  af- 
fect the  "traditional"  teaching  load.  Douglas^  suggests 
the  principal  factors  are:   "the  number  of  sections  taught 
daily,  the  number  of  pupils  taught,  the  number  or  dirrerent 
preparations  required,  the  amount  of  time  required  for  co- 
opera  xiions,  the  length  of  the  class  period,  the  nature  of 
the  subject  taught,  the  personhel  of  the  pupils  taught, 
the  range  of  individual  differences,  and  the  age  and  mat- 
urity of  the  pupils  taught,"  It  becomes  rather  clear  tnat 
any  accurate  means  of  measuring  the  teaching  load  at  the 
secondary  level  should  take  into  consideration  several  of 
these  factors. 


1.  Harl  R,  Douglas,  Organization  and  Administration  or 

i^econdary  bchool^si  New  York:  Ginn  and  Oo,,  1932. 
pp.  110-114, 
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Douglas  goes  on  to  suggest  a  definite  formula,  which 
he  believes  to  be  an  accurate  gauge  and  standard  for  meas- 
uring the  load.   The  formula  follows: 

Tx.   =  lUP  -  2  x^Ul  -I-  ^lL_=_.gO_CP   f  PC)  (P.L  4.  ^^) 
10         100       2     100 

TL  =  Units  of  teaching  load  per  week. 

CP  =  Glass  periods  spent  in  classroom  per  weeic. 
DUP  =  Immber  of  class  periods  spent  per  week  in 
classroom  teaching  classes  for  which  the 
preparation  is  very  similar,  not  includ- 
ing the  original  section. 

NP  =  Mumber  of  pupils  in  classes  per  week. 

PC  a  IMumber  of  class  periods  spent  per  week  in 
supervision  of  the  study  hall,  student 
activities,  etc. 

PL  s  (iross  length  in  minutes  of  class  periods. 

This  formula,  while  having  its  limitations,  will 
tend  to  help  both  the  teacher  and  administrator  toward  a 
better  conception  of  the  time  and  effort  required  of  their 
colleagues. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  real  progress  has  been  made, 
in  the  past  few  years,  toward  reducing  the  "traditional" 
load. 

JSlimination  of  small  sections 

i^'fciny  schools,  particularly  the  larger  systems,  have 
a  few  rather  small  sections  on  certain  subject  fields.   In 
the  interest  of  effective  teaching,  not  to  mention  economy, 
most  principals  are  exerting  their  efforts  to  eliminate 
these  small  sections.   By  doing  so  the  teaching  load  may 
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often  be  materially  reduced.   Ciiamberlain-j_  says: 

"The  principal  should  not  be  led  into  the 
fallacy  in  reasoning  which  traps  many  con- 
Boientous  teachers  in  larger  schools,  by 
permitting  the  teacher  to  teach  the  small 
sections  as  a  labor  of  lofe  in  addition 
to  his  full  schedule.  As  often  as  not  the 
extra  section  does  actually  figure  in  the 
"regular"  load,  smaller  classes  being 
assigned  or  the  extra  class  being  made 
the  excuse  for  not  assisting  in  coopera- 
tions. sHven   were  this  not  so,  the  other 
sections  taught  by  the  teacher  are  de- 
prived of  extra  hours  of  time  —  time 
otherwise  available  for  preparation  and 
planning  or  for  professional  reading 
but  which  now  must  be  given  to  the  extra 
class." 

Thus  the  economy  of  eliminating  the  small  sections 

may  readily  be  seen.  The  entire  staff  probably  has  been 

suffering  as  a  result  of  this  practice,  not  to  mention  the 

student  body. 

Extent  ion  of  the  Curri  evil  urn 

It  has  been  the  practice,  heretofore,  to  construct 
school  curriculum  on  a  subject-matter  basis.  The  mastery 
of  subject  matter  was  of  prime  importance.  Curriculums 
were  constructed  in  terms  of  mass  instruction,  instead  of 
being  adapted  to  individual  needs.  However  it  appears  we 
have  seen  the  error  of  our  wa^ s  and  a  new  thinking  has  ar- 
rived. 


1.   Leo  M.  Chamberlain,  The  Teacher  and  ochool  Organization. 
Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  1936.  p.  84. 
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Regarding  nev;  trends  Crovs^  and  Crow-  have  the  follow- 
ing to  offer: 

"The  present  trends  in  curriculum  construc- 
tion on  any  school  level  are  toward  a 
greater  emphasis  upon  the  needs  of  the 
individual  pupils,  more  flexibility,  and 
increased  concern  with  economic  and  soc- 
ial conaitions  and  indiviaual  experiences, 
iis  a  result  of  the  modern  interpretations 
of  the  purpose  and  the  kind  of  education 
that  should  be  available  for  learners  of 
any  age,  curriculums  are  being  constructed 
in  such  fashion  that  mastery  of  subject 
matter  and  development  of  skill  can  oe 
utilized  as  tools  whereby  life  activi- 
ties are  experienced  in  or  outside  the 
classroom.  Hence  there  is  a  grov;ing  in- 
terest in  the  construction  of  the  so-called 
activity  curriculum,  or  experience  curri- 
cuixim. " 

ifiany  new  curricular  changes  and  additions  have  been 
made  recently  in  secondary  schools  in  such  fields  as  guid- 
ance, safety  education,  mental  hygiene,  consumer  education, 
home  economics,  health  education,  international  relations, 
human  relations,  and  many  others.  The  typing  departments 
in  many  schools  now  offer  their  students  actual  experience 
in  the  business  world  by  accepting  material  from  local  con- 
cerns to  be  completed  by  the  students.   The  Liiversified 
Cooperative  Training  program  is  also  new  to  the  curriculum. 

It  now  seems  three  new  types  of  curricula  have  made 
their  entrance  in  experimental  fashion  and  are  possible 


1.   Lester  D.  Grow  ana  Alice  Crow,  Introduction  to  Education . 
New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  Iv47.  pp  2i)8-2i?'?. 
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future  trends,  according  to  Crow  and  Grow,  tLey  are: 

"The  Correlated  Curriculum,  which  attempts 
to  organize  functional  relationships  among 
subject  areas.   The  Core  Curriculum,  v^hich 
organized  course  material  and  learner  ex- 
perience with  a  common  area  for  all  pupils; 
ana  from  the  facal  point  it  spreads  out 
into  individual-interest  areas.   The  Exper- 
ience Curriculum,  which  carries  educational 
reorganization  one  step  further  than  does 
the  Core  Curriculum.   The  experience  cur- 
riculum begins  with  the  learner  ana  is  built 
around  those  indiviaual  interests,  abili- 
ties, and  experiences  that  will  enable  him 
to  grow  and  develop  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible." 

The  above  information  gives  one  only  a  quick  glance 

or  bird's  eye  view  of  the  magnitude  and  extent  the  effect 

of  the  new  expanded  curriculum  will  have  on  the  teaching 

load. 


Extension  of  School  Services 

The  expansion  of  school  services,  particularly  in 

the  field  of  Bealth  Education,  is  a  definite  trend  and 

at  this  juncture  will  be  aiscussed.   Crow  and  Crow^  give 

a  sound  basis  for  the  needs  basic  to  the  trend: 

"The  mastery  of  book  material  or  of  skill 
-is  important  only  when  ana  if  such  mastery 
becomes  the  possession  of  an  individual 
who  is  fitted  by  physical  constitution  and 


1.  i.ester  D.  Crow  and  Alice  Crow,  Introduction  to  ii.duca- 

tion.  New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1-^Ul >      pp.2i)b- 

2i?9 

2.  Lester  D.    Crow  and  Alice    crov«/.    Introduction  to  Educa- 

tion.    New  York:     American  Book  Co.,    i^47«      pp»    3Bt>- 
387. 
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by  mental  and   social  attituaes   to  ucilize 
his  knowleage   or   sicill   in   constructive 
service   to   Jaimseir  and  to  those  with  whom 
he   is  associated,      iSo   important   the   health 
factor   in  an   individual's  life   that  most 
school   systems  are  giving  greaTier  and 
greater  emphasis  to  the  provision  ror 
direct  ana    Sjjecific  training  and   sertice 
aimed   the  achievement  of  the   educational 
goal  —   physical  and   mental  health." 

Many  school  systems  are  not  employing  nurses,  and 
in  some  cases,  aoctors  to  care  for  and  advise  concerning 
the  health  of  the  pupils.   This  medical  personnel  conduct 
physical  examinations,  give  vaccinations  and  shots,  and 
advise  concerning  sanitation. 

Most  school  systems  have  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  that  the  pupils  have  good  food,  properly  cooked. 
Cafeterias  are  novi/  considered  necessary  in  practically  all 
schools.  This  is  a  further  extension  of  school  services 
and  a  necessary  step. 

The  extension  of  services,  such  as  mentioned  above, 
imply  additional  work  for  the  classroom  teacher.  He  must 
cooperate  with  the  nurse  and  the  cafeteria  manager.  '£'ot 
the  nurse  he  must  keep  health  records,  make  preliminary 
screening  tests,  and  see  his  classes  interrupted  periodi- 
cally for  physical  exams  and  vaccinations.   For  the  cafe- 
teria manager  he  must  advise  concerning  the  diet  of  cer- 
tain students,  after  consultation  with  the  nurse;  he  must 
make  arrangements  when  some  of  his  students  are  having 
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financial  aifficuities  and  must  inake  reports  on  prescribed 
forms,  giving  details  and  reasons  for  the  above. 

It  has  now  becoiae  discernible  that  extension  of 
services  is  needed  and  desirable  and  the  importance  of 
the  role  of  the  teacher  in  this  trend. 

How  are  the  trends  affecting  the  teaching  load? 

iaeveral  trends  have  been  discussed  and  analyzed. 

How  are  they  affecting  the  teaching  load?  Do\;iglas  says: 

"The  teaching  load  in  the  high  schools  of 
-this  country  has  been  too  high  during 
the  past  quarter  century.   The  average 
teaching  load  measured  in  terms  of  sec- 
tions taught  has  diminished  frou.  approx- 
imately six  to  approximately  five  daily. 
Yet  this  reduction  has  been  compensated 
for  by  the  increasing  responsibility  for 
extra-curricular  activities,  attention 
to  individual  differences." 

The  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Douglas  appears  to  iiave .  sub- 
stantial backing  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching 
profession,  koehlman^  indicates  a  similar  approach: 

"V^hat  constitutes  an  appropriate  load  for 
-the  secondary  teacher  is  not  a  new  question, 
but  the  rising  tide  of  education,  with 
an  attendant  broadening  of  the  curricu- 
lum and  general  extension  of  services 
has  caused  increased  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities.  The  taxpayer,  however,  continues 


1.  Harl  R.   Douglas,  Organization  and  Administration  of 

oecondary  ochools.  Liew  York:   Ginn  and  CompanyT 
1932.  p.  110. 

2.  A.  D.  ivioehlman,  school  ^aministration.  New  York: 

Houghton-i^iifflin  Company,  1940.   p.  62. 
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to  watch  the   eaucational  expenctiture,  orten 
applying  a  dollar-and- cents  gauge,  as  in 
the  case  or  an  automooiie  factory  or  pack- 
ing plant." 

This  dollar-ana- cents  gauge  has  for  years  stifled,  or 
nearly  stifled,  progress  in  our  public  schools  ana  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  load  the  teacher  has  been 
forced  to  carry. 

It  has  been  shown  that  much  thought  is  being  ae- 
voted  to  the  problem  and  its  solution.  Fxirtnermore, 
progress  has  been  made  toward  reduction  of  the  load  from 
the  traditional  standpoint.  However,  it  is  rather  appar- 
ent that  the  schools  will  of  necessity  continue  to  assume 
more  social  responsibilities  as  other  agencies  fail,  con- 
sequently the  teaching  load  will  continue  to  increase. 
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STATUb  AND  TRENDS 

Polk  County 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  status  and  trends, 
with  regard  to  the  problem,  from  the  traditional  view 
point  it  was  necessary  to  determine  accurate  ana  valid 
data  concerning  the  average  nvimber  or  pupils  per  teacher 
and  the  average  number  or  sections  taught,  per  day,  by 
the  instructors. 

The  riles  of  the  Polk  County  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction were  made  available  to  the  investigator  and  the 
data  contained  in  the  tables  were  ascertained  therefrom. 
Complete  records  were  available  for  the  period  1^44-1^48 
inclusive.  It  is  believed  this  five  year  period  is  ade- 
quate to  aetermine  the  status  and  trends. 

Table  I  is  concerned  with  the  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  ten  major  school 
areas  in  the  County,  during  the  five  year  spread.   It  will 
be  noted  that  Lakeland  has  the  largest  average  aaily  mem- 
bership with  1,442.2  while  Frostproof  has  the  smallest 
average  with  2i)3.5. 
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TABUE  i 

Average  Daily  Membership  in  oecondary  bchools  ot  Polk 
County  Florida  1944-1^48  Inclusive 

5  Year 
SCHOOL 1^44 li4i 12A& li42 l!i48 ^iivena^e 

Auburnaale 286 327 330 385 387    343 

Bartow ^|j ^21 ^0 620 62^ ^ojjjt 

i'rost£roof 246 229 2^8 2^1 2a^ 2^_jO 

gt.  i^ieaae 282 276  "   295  220 ^Vt 301..4- 

Haihes~City 317  358 2i§. il^ 3^6 35A-»o 

KatHeleen 2^ 28^ 229  }^ 382 ^ll 

Lakeland IJ^^k iAi2 1458        1405        1437        1442,2 

Lake    nales 499  487 497  541  437  512.2 

Liulberry 226  239 265  28o  281 2^1*.^ 

Winter  Haven  844  848 897  964 1125 935»o 

Table  II  shows   the  number  or  teachers,   per  year, 
employed  in  the   secondary  schools  of  Polk  County  and  the 
five  year  average.     Lakeland  again  has  the   highest  aver- 
age number  and  Frostproof   the    smallest  average   number. 
Fifty-six  was  the  highest  number  or  teachers  employed  by 
any   school  per  year  while  ten  was  the  smallest  number  em- 
ployed. 

TABLE  II 

Number  _ of  , Teachers  Employed  per  i>econdary  i>chool  in  Polk 

County  1944-1948  Inclusive 

5  Year 
SCHOOL 1944  „124:S ii46 1242 i24£__-AYgrage 

Auburndale       11     10     12     I4     16     12.0 

Bartow ^31 31     34~   J4 l4 'ITTB 

frostproof 10__   10     12 12 11^. 11.6"" 

Ft.  Meade I4 12 1^ 1^ 16   I4 

Haines  City 1}  13     15 17     18     1^,^2 

Kathleen 13     13     11 I4 14     11 

Lakeland ^ 4g ^2 ^^ ^6 ^J 

Lake  wales 22 25     25 2^ 26 ZJ^jJ^ 

Mulbe  r  r^^ 11     13     12   12     15 12 .  o 

winter  Haven     30     31     35     39     45   35 
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TaDle  III  provides  an  analysis  of  Table  I  and  Table 
II  showing  the  average  size  or  classes  per  year  and  the 
five  year  average.   The  average  figures  do  not  imply  that 
each  section  had  the  saiiie  number  of  students;  rather,  it 
is  an  over  all  school  average.   Lakeland  is  shown  to  have 
the  largest  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  over  the  five 
year  period  with  a  figure  or  27.20  pupils  per  teacher 
while  J^t.   Jiieade  has  the  smallest  five  year  average  with 
21,23  pupils  per  teacher.  Auburndale  has  the  highest 
number  for  a  single  year,  showing  32.7  pupils  per  teacher 
in  1945;  while  Frostproof  and  Kaines  City  show  the  small- 
est number  for  a  single  year  with  IV. 3  pupils  per  teacher, 
both  schools  showing  this  figure  in  19A-7.  -t^ight  of  the 
ten  schools  show  a  lower  average  of  pupils  per  teacher  in 
1948  than  in  1944,  which  may  indicate  the  trend. 

TABLE  111 

Average  Number  of  Pupils  per  Teacher  in  the  secondary 

Schools  of  Polk;  County,  Floriaa  1944-1948  Inclusive 

5  Year 
SCHOOL ISLLL 12A1 l24k__J:2^ 19^__iiverage 

iiuburnq^lg  ^b^g IL-JZ Z3^5 Zl^^Q 2^.*J 22..3i. 

Ba  r  tow 24^  2 22_.  0 2  4jJ: 2^^^ 23.1  23. b 

^st£roof 24^8 22.9 23j^ 19.3 18.8  21.46 

"Ft  ."Eeade I_21^9 19.7 21.0        20.0 23.87        21.23 

Haines  Ulty 31.7  25.32 22^8 li^ 19.7  25.2 

Eathleen 22.0  21788      .20.8        24-77 2^12 22ii3 

Lakeland 27-0  28.9  28.0        2q.6  25.8  27.26 

lake   >.ales  22.6  21.0  20. b 22.^ 19.9  21.32 

Slulberr^ 20_.0 19.99 22.0        26.0 20.0  21.59 

>7inter  Haven 2"§.0 27.3  24. 7~     24.4  25.0  2o.l 
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Table  IV  discloses  the  average  number  of  pupils  per 
teaciier  in  tiie  Junior  tiigJi  ociiools  of  the  Oounty  during  the 
years  1944-194S  inclusive,   oince  x-he  great  inajority  of 
secondary  school  systems  in  ohe  County  operate  on  a  3-3 
plan,  ail  county  recorus  are  stanaardized  on  this  plan. 
The  Junior  High  school  re cor as  include  grades  seven 
through  nine.   The  recoras  aisclose  that  the  average  num- 
ber or  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  junior  high  schools  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  average  for  the  secondary 

schools  as  a  v^hole  ,  indicacing  that  the  senior  High  "school 
teachers  have  sjialler  sections  i:han  the  Junior  High  teachers. 

^uburndale  Junior  High  school  had  the  highest  aver- 
age of  pupils  per  teacher,  during  the  five  year  period, 
with  a  38.25  figure.   i..ulberry,  with  a  22.11  average  of 
pupils  per  teacher,  had  the  lowest  figure,  xiuburndale 
again  ranked  highest  and  kulberry  lowest  on  a  single  year. 

TAhSLE  IV 

The  Average  Number   of  Pupils  per  Teacher  in  the   Junior  High 
kschools    of  rolk  County,    Florid?.      1^44-1948  xnclusive 

5  Year 
^cmiQL 19.LL I2itl llk2 l^kl li^S ^2££age 

Auburnuale 3,0.5        ^3.23 34.3     ,   3^.83 ^.C .17 38.23 

Bartow 42.17      30. 4o      42.37 28.93      40.44      37.91 

J'rost  proof ^^8 ^0^8 ^_2o^0 22/^1 30.3        28.1 

iZ_i,_^e  ace 20.73   21.37 23.42 2^.5 i8.r2_ 24.48 

Haines  City 32.8   27.0 30.66  19.18   25.0   23.63 

i^athleen 24.47     22.28 37.6        31.33      3o.q6      29.87 

lakeland i^.92      :i3.17 iJ^o^ 23.12      32.0 31.^7 

Lake   .nales 23.91      33.55 25.75      30.36 23.0        27.2 

iuulberry 28.0 12 -iS 27.00     14.75 34.75     22.11 

.i inter   daven 37.77     2V.47 2o.05 2?. 7 3  3.95      2;.0 
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Table  V  indicates  the  average  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  in  the  cienior  High  schools  of  Polk  County,  Florida 
during  the  years  19A-/|.-1948. 

These  figures  reveal  an  amazingly  low  average  of 

pupils  per  teacher.   However,  the  Attendance  i*ssistant, 

Lirs.  A.  R.  Liggett,  indicated  that  the  teachers  in  most 

of  the  oenior  tiigh  ochools  were  assigned  sections  in  the 

respective  Junior  High  Jchools.   This  perhaps  accounts 

for  the   lovi/  average   figure.      Lakeland  c>enior  High  ochool 

shewed  the  highest   five   year  average  with  2o.2  pupils  per 

teacher  and  iv^ulberry  was  the   lowest  with  a   5.2   average. 

Lakeland  oenior  High  £>chool  had   the  highest  average   for  a 

single  year  with  thirty  one  pupils  per  teacher   in  19A7 

while  Auburndale   in  1945  and  ^iulberry  in  1946   indicated  an 

average  of  four  pupils  per  teacher  for  the   low   figure. 

TABLE  V 

Average  l\iumber  of  Pupils  per  teacher  in  the  senior  High 
Schools   of  Polk  County,   Florida     1944-1948  Inclusive 

ii   Year 
SCHOOL 1244 ii45 1^45 1^42 1948       Average 

auburndale o^O ^0 6_.  0 5_.  0 o_.  0 5.6 

Bartow [ d_^ 7^0 a^O 12^ 9.Q     ~   8.4 

Frostproof ^^0 ^0_ b_.0 ZtO |j^ ^  .b 

Ft^_ivieade 8^ 7.0  7.0  8.0  3.0  7.0 

Haines_Citi IlJQ 2^0. o^ 11.0  7.0  7.2 

Kathleen __Z^0____2j:0_ ^0 b.O  o.O  7»0 

Lakela  no 28^ 2^.0       .24.Q ^r.  0 23.0        2o.2 

Lakejiales 12^0 "9.O 12ji.C 11. Q        14.0        11»6 

L^ulberiM^ 4_^0 0,^0 4_.0 8j^0 4.O ^^.j_2_ 

t» inter  Haven IXiO 12^0 20^ 20_.0 22^^ 18j.4_ 
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From  the  data  ascertained  several  facts  are  reveal- 
ed.  It  jiay  be  concluded  that  the  average  number  of  pupils 
per  teacher  in  the  secondary  schools  of  irolk  County,  Flor- 
ida, compares  favorably  with  the  national  picture.   The 
highest  average  lA^as  27*26  pupils  per  teacher  while  the  low- 
est average  was  21.23.   Tiie  trend  was  clearly  indicated  as 
a  dovvnward  one  since  eight  of  the  ten  schools  aisclosed  a 
lower  average  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  1^48  as  compared  to 
the  figure  for  1944.  This  data  indicates  that  the  second- 
ary schools  of  Polk  County,  Florida  are  in  line  with  the 
national  trend  with  regard  to  this  factor  of  the  tradition- 
al load. 

Regarding  number  of  sections  taught  per  day,  the 
records  of  the  County  Board,  indicated  that  all  teachers, 
with  the  exception  of  special  personnel,  were  assigned  a 
section  for  each  period  of  the  day.  oince  the  length  of 
the  class  periods  vary  with  the  locale  no  standardized 
data  was  available  concerning  the  matter.   It  was  deter- 
mined, however,  that  only  in  exceptional  cases  were  teach- 
ers allowed  a  free  period  during  the  school  day. 

In  summation  it  may  be  said  that  the  secondary 
schools  of  Polk  County,  Florida  appear  to  be  making  pro- 
gress toward  reducing  the  teaching  load  from  the  tradi- 
tional vievi/point.   It  is,  however,  rather  discernable  that 
the  basis  for  determining  the  load  is  not  as  yet  consider- 
ing the  social  aspects. 
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It  does  not  seem  practical  in  this  aissertation  to 
attempt  a  discussion  of  all  factors  affecting  teacher  loads, 
oome  of  the  major  factors  have  received  a  modest  treatment. 
There  are  many  others,  and  their  importance  aepends  on  the 
locale  and  personnel,  -suffice  it  to  say  the  factors  are 
variable  and  are  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  efficient  management  of 
our  secondary  schools. 

Duplicate  Preparations 

L'oi:iglas,  says,  "It  is  impossible  to  state  with  any 
confidence  a  general  rule  for  practice  in  the  matter  of 
assigning  sections  requiring  duplicate  preparations.  Lilany 
teachers  would  prefer  teaching  five  sections  with  three  or 
four  preparations  to  rive  similar  sections."  While  it  may 
be  true  that  all  teachers  do  not  agree  as  to  which  is  the 
heavier  load,  ordinarily  the  teacher  having  to  make  sev- 
eral preparations  will  have  to  work  harder.  It  many  cases 
one  or  more  of  the  preparations  vvill  not  be  adequately 
prepared.   Vi/here  practical,  in  larger  systems  requiring 
varying  preparations,  -ohe  teacher  might  be  happier  if  al- 
lowed to  do  so.   It  probably  should  not  be  a  general 


1 .  Harl  S.  Douglas ,  Organization  ana  j^dministraoion  of 
secondary  Schools,  l^ew  York:  G-inn  and  Company, 
1^32.   p.  1C9. 
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practice  regaraless  oi'  the  aesires  of  the  teacher  since 
it  is  possible  that  what  teachers  prefer  may  not  be  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  pupils.   In  the  absence  of  con- 
vincing experimental  data  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  more  thorough  preparation  ana  the  economies  peculiar 
to  specialization  will  be  realized  by  assigning  to  teachers 
sections  requiring  not  more  than  two  different  prepara- 
tions per  day. 

Number  of  Classes  Daily 

In  the  interests  of  effective  teaching,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  instructor  is  not  asked  to  meet  an  ex- 
cessive number  of  classes  daily.   During  the  past  quarter 
century,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  number  of  sections 
assigned  teachers  has  been  too  high.   Douglas   says, 
"During  the  past  quarter  century  the  average  teaching  load 
in  the  high  schools  measured  in  "Derms  of  sections  taught 
has  diminished  from  approximately  six  to  ap^^roximately 
five  daily."  It  is  rather  obvious  that  the  number  of  sec- 
tions taught  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  work  load  of  a 
teacher.   Douglas  says,  regarding  the  icatter,   "A  teaching 
load  of  six  sections  daily  should  be  regarded  as  the  maxi- 
mum load  to  be  avoided  wherever  possiule,  and  an  assignment 


1.  Earl  h.  Douglas,  Organization  and  ■o.gmini  strati  on  of 
laecondary  schools.  New  York:  Ginn  and  Company, 
1932.   p.  110. 
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of  rive  sections  aaily  sJiouia  carry  little  or  no  stuay 
hall  or  other  extra  curricular  duties."  It  is  liicely  that 
the  daily  teaching  load  including  cooperations  should  not 
exceed  the  equivalent  of  five  sections  aaily.  An  assign- 
ment of  five  classes  a  day  requiring  two-hundred-fifty 
minutes  gross  for  class  meetings  would  leave  or  an  eight 
hour  day  two-hundred- thirty  minutes  ror  marking  papers, 
conferences  with  pupils,  teachers'  meetings,  and  various 
other  routine  and  occasional  auties,  and  for  preparation. 
Deducting  eighty  minutes  daily  for  marking  papers  and  for 
other  duties,  there  is  left  not  more  than  one-hundred- 
fifty  minutes  for  the  preparation  and  planning  of  instruc- 
tion —  but  thirty  minutes  per  class.  This  seems  certain- 
ly an  irreducible  minimum  if  anything  of  a  higher  order 
than  impromptu  teaching  is  expectsc.   In  view  of  the  wear- 
ing nature  of  teaching,  a  school  day  of  more  than  eight 
hours  is  consistent  neither  vi^ith  healthy  living  of  teachers 
nor  with  fair  working  requirements. 

Size  of  Classes 

The  number  of  pupils  taught  per  day  is  another  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  the  teacher  load.   Just  what 
ratio  between  pupils  ana  teachers  is  ideal  remains  open  for 
discussion,   oome  teachers  prefer  ajjproximately  thirty  to 
thirty-five  pupils  per  section,  i'ew ,  if  any,  instructors 
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prefer  more.  However,  the  great  majority  indicate  a  pref- 
erence for  smaller  classes.   It  seems  that  twenty  to 
twenty-five  pupils  per  section  would  be  the  preferred 
niiinber.   Ordinarily,  better  teaching-learning  sitviations 
prevail  in  the  smaller  classes  and  more  time  can  be  de- 
voted for  personal  attention  to  the  individual  student 
needs.  Discipline  problems  seem  to  be  fewer  in  the  small- 
er classes  since  the  teacher  can  usually  keep  the  pupils 
interested  and  working.   In  situations  where  teachers  must 
consistently  be  faced  with  large  sections,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  teaching  may  be  questioned.  Many  teachers  in 
such  a  situation  become  discouraged,  and  their  attitude  be- 
comes poor.   Chamberlain,  says,  "One-hiindred-fifty  pupil 
hours  per  day  should  be  considered  the  maximum  for  effec- 
tive teaching."  The  author  would  suggest  a  maximxim  of  one 
hundred  pupil  hours  per  day  as  perhaps  the  desired  goal 
with  the  number  of  sections  per  day  set  at  four. 

Teaching  Experience 

It  should  be  discernible,  even  to  the  casual  obser- 
ver, that  the  beginning  teacher  should  be  assigned  a  light- 
er load  than  the  veteran  teacher.  Many  personal  and  pro- 
fessional adjustments  must  be  made  by  the  rookie.   Her 


1.  Leo  Ld.  Chamberlain,  The  Teacher  and  School  Oraanizatj^on. 
New  York:  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  1936.  p.  5. 
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preparations  will  require  aiore  time.   Reports  that  are 
routine  to  the  veteran  will  prove  time  consuming  to  the 
newcomer,  and  a  new  environment  will  cause  much  duplica- 
tion in  work  until  the  teacher  has  become  oriented.  How, 
ever,  despite  these  facts,  the  new  or  beginning  teacher 
often  assumes  even  a  heavier  load  than  her  more  experienc- 
ed colleagues.  Anderson^  says,   "xtecent  studies  show  that 
the  beginning  high  school  teacher  is  assigned  classes  in 
two  or  three  different  fields  more  often  than  in  one  field, 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  assignment  to  involve  four 
fields."  Such  practices  are  certainly  without  reason  and 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  school  program. 

DouglaSp  suggests,  "It  would  be  fortunate  and  wise, 
indeed,  if  beginning  teachers  might  not  be  required  to 
teach  more  than  two  of  three  classes  daily,  the  load  being 
gradually  increased  with  experience."  This  seems  to  be  a 
reasonable  approach.   However,  the  financial  remuneration 
for  such  teachers  might  be  so  little  that  few  beginning 
teachers  would  be  interested  in  teaching  positions, 

Coa  ching 

Most  coaches,  whether  athletic,  debate,  music,  or 


1.  £.,   ».   Anderson,  The  Teaching  of  the  Beginner  in  High 

»3Chool.   Research  Bulletin,  Vol?  VIII.   pp  280-281. 

2.  Harl  R.  Douglas,  QrganizaLion  and  iidministration  of 

jjecondary  Schools,  iiew  York:   Ginn  and  CoT,  1932, 
pp.  110-112. 
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others,  receive  additional  pay  for  these  extra  duties. 
This,  however,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  their  coach- 
ing duties  require  a  considerable  amount  of  their  time 
and  effort.  Athletic  coaching  is  especially  exhausting, 
bince  this  type  personnel  is  working  considerably  longer 
and  harder  than  the  average  teacher,  it  is  likely  that 
their  class  load  should  be  reduced.   It  is  perhaps  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  a  person  can  teach  effectively 
over  a  ten  hour  day,  and  that  is  the  average  day  for  most 
coaches.   Those  charged  with  the  additional  responsibility 
of  coaching  verious  teams  probably  should  not  be  assigned 
more  than  three  class  sections  per  day  with  a  minimum  of 
three  periods  allowed  for  rest  and  preparation.  This  time, 
during  the  day,  allowed  for  preparation  is  a  prerequisite 
if  effective  teaching  is  expected  because  the  coach  is 
indeed  weary  of  mind  and  muscle  by  the  time  he  reaches 
home  late  in  the  afternoon  or  early  evening.  It  is  un- 
likely  that  much  preparation  will  be  xindertaken  after 
this  time. 

Reports,  Records  and  tiurveys 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing 
tendency  of  administrators  to  require  more  and  more  re- 
ports and  records  of  their  teachers.  The  trend  might  have 
originated  in  the  nation's  capital  or  more  likely  because 
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tJie  public  schools  are  big  business  and  adequate  records 
are  mandatory  if  efficiency  is  desired.  Nevertheless, 
records  keeping  is  ever  conimandeering  the  teacher's  time 
and  energy  and  has  reached  such  proportions  that  it  must 
be  considered  as  a  potent  factor  in  teacher  loads.   It 
was  the  opinion  of  several  principals,  recently  inter- 
viewed by  the  author,  that  records,  reports,  and  surveys 
are  requiring  approximately  three  hours  per  week  of  their 
teachers. 

These  reports  or  requests  for  reports  originate 
from  various  organizations  and  departments:   The  United 
btates  Office  of  Jiiducation,  vuashington,  D.  0.,  i;he  various 
t»tate  Departments  of  iidu cation,  and  the  County  Board  of 
Instruction,  to  name  a  few.  The  requests  are  forwarded 
down  through  proper  channels  finally  reaching  the  class- 
room teacher,  who  must  supply  the  information  required. 
The  time  consumed  by  collecting  the  data  or  supplying  the 
information  required  is  not  a  sxaall  item,  but  the  procras- 
tination encouraged  because  of  the  distaste  for  the  chore 
is  perhaps  even  greater.   Glass  progress  reports,  book 
records,  sick  reports,  attendance  reports  vto  mention  but 
a  few)  are  required  more  or  less  regularly,  while  special 
reports  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

It  appears  that  these  factors  will  increase  in  im- 
portance as  a  factor  in  determining  teacher  loads. 
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Finance 

This  factor  should  perhaps  be  the  first  to  be  dealt 
with  since  it  probably  carries  the  heaviest  weight  in 
determining  teacher  loads.   The  unwillingness  of  the  public 
to  tax  themselves  sufficiently  has  been  the  largest  stumb- 
ling block  to  educational  progress.   Ironically  enoxigh, 
in  all  probability  this  condition  lies  at  the  doorstep  of 
the  teaching  profession,  since  they  taught  the  present 
tax  payers  ana  failed  to  sell  them.  Lack  of  money  has 
been  the  reason  or  excuse,  since  the  inception  of  the 
public  educational  system,  for  excessive  teacher  loads 
and  most  other  abuses  of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  public's  education,  in  the  matter  of  school 
finances,  has  been  increased  considerably  since  Viiorld 
War  II;  and  it  may  be  said  that-  definite  progress  has 
been  made  toward  putting  the  educational  program  on  a 
sound  financial  basis.   This,  however,  is  only  a  recent 
step,  and  there  is  much  yet  desired.   In  the  past  the 
matter  of  lack  of  funds  forced  the  public  schools  to  be 
understaffed,  and  as  a  result  each  teacher  was  forced  to 
shoulder  more  than  a  reasonable  load.   The  taxpayer  had 
not  been  educated  to  the  point  that  he  realized  the  qual- 
ity of  the  product  was  being  affected.   The  woeful  indif- 
ference of  the  public  to  their  responsibility  in  the 
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matter  is  the   niajor  cause  of  the  dilapidated  state  of  our 
educational  institutions.   Let  us  hope  a  new  day  has  davm- 
ed  in  the  matter  of  school  finance. 

Equipment 

The  inadequacy  of  proper  equipment  not  only  has 
added  to  teacher  loads,  it  has  handicapped  the  entire 
school  program.   In  a  recent  interview  Lir.  Collins  Mitchell, 
supervising  Principal  of  tiistrict  16  Public  iachools,  said, 
"Only  recently  have  we  been  able  to  supply  our  teachers 
with  anything  but  the  most  commonplace  and  inezpensive 
equipment,  such  as  visual  aids  and  modern  scientific  equip- 
ment for  laboratories."  Practically  all  school  adminis- 
trators in  the  County  would  have  to  admit  similar  condi- 
tions exist  in  their  schools.   Diiring  the  school  year  of 
1946-47  the  Lakeland  Schools  came  into  possession  of  their 
first  sound  movie  projector,  and  at  this  moment  the  chem- 
istry and  physics  departments  are  unable  to  conduct  and 
demonstrate  many  enlightening  experiments  because  of  in- 
adequate facilities  and  equipment. 

ijuch  conditions  have  made  the  load  of  progressive 
education  extremely  heavy  for  those  conscientious  and 
forv.ara-looking  instructors  who  v.ere  trying  to  turn  out 
and  enlightened  j^roduct.  Proper  and  adequate  equipment 
and  materials  are  a  powerful  ractor  since  the  lack  of  them 
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adversely  affects  the  morale  of  teachers,   i-ince  the  gen- 
eral morale  is  io-.v ,  the  load  becorces  intolerable. 

Personality 

It  seems  to  this  observer  that  a  well-roimded  and 
wholesome  personality  is  perhaijs  the  teacher's  most  valu- 
able stock  in  trade.   There  have  been  ir^any  teachers  well 
founded  in  the  subject  matter  of  their  field,  yet  they 
failed  almost  completely  to  inspire  their  students  with 
the  desire  for  knowledge.   In  other  words,  despite  their 
adademic  qualifications  and  degrees,  their  personality 
and  sociability  had  been  neglected  to  the  extent  that  they 
v.ere  unable  to  stimulate  intellectual  curiosity  among 
their  pupils.  There  has  been  other  cases  where  teachers 
were  doing  a  good  job  until  malassigned  or  overworked  to 
the  point  that  their  sense  of  humor  and  general  health 
were  affected.   It  should  be  no  major  task  to  understand 
that  a  quiet,  retiring  mathematics  teacher  would  likely 
be  overloaded  if  he  were  assigned  two  sections  of  sales- 
manship, or  if  the  latin  teacher  were  assigned  a  section 
of  physics  --  yet  far  less  logical  assignments  have  been 
forced  on  our  teachers,  and  the  abuse  continues.   The 
fitting  of  the  personality  and  the  assignment  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  load  is  not  to  become  tmbearable. 
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Number  of  Classrooms 

This  is  such  an  obvious  factor  and  one  which  the 
administration  must  come  face  to  face  with  each  school 
year.  There  are  so  many  of  our  schools  operating  in 
buildings  constructed  for  the  needs  of  a  generation  long 
since  graduated.   In  a  recent  conversation  with  the  irrin- 
cipal  of  the  Lakeland  High  iichool  he  said,  "This  building 
was  erected  twenty  years  ago  when  Lakeland  was  a  town  of 
18,000  people  and  seven  hundred  high  school  students. 
Now  the  City  has  a  population  of  35,000,  and  the  school 
population  is  one  thousand  three  hundred  ana  fifty."  He 
belabored  their  predicament  at  length,  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  not  a  single  new  room  had  been  aaded,  and  they 
consequently  had  been  unable  to  employ  but  fev/  additional 
personnel.   This  is  the  case  in  a  great  majority  of  our 
cities  and  has  been  and  is  a  tremendous  factor  in  size  of 
classes  and  teacher  loads.   On  a  recent  visit  to  a  school, 
it  was  in  such  a  crowded  condition  classes  were  being  held 
in  the  auditoriiim  during  each  period  of  the  day.  The  cost 
and  scarcity  of  building  materials  has  not  helped  the  situ- 
ation.  The  result  has  been  that  many  teachers  have  had  to 
continue  with  extra  large  classes  which  makes  for  a  heavy 
load. 
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Outside  Individuals  and  Organizations 

In  many  of  our  cities  teachers  are  more  or  less 
required,  because  of  public  pressure,  to  expend  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  time  and  energy  performing  auties  and 
working  on  projects  that  do  not  necessarily  interest  them. 
Douglas  and  boardmanj_  suggest,  "iMot  all  the  sources  of 
demand  upon  the  time  and  nervous  energy  of  teachers  come 
from  within  the  school.   There  exists  in  many  localities 
a  feeling  that  teachers  as  public  servants  may  be  asked 
to  perform  many  public  services  which  others  are  too  busy 
or  do  not  prefer  to  perform.  Although  the  performance  of 
some  such  services  in  the  coxmnunity  is  both  justifiable 
and  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher  or 
school,  they  should  be  limited  as  to  amount  ana  selective 
as  to  nature."  Vihile    it  is  realized  that  a  teacher  is  a 
citizen  of  the  cojauaunity,  and,  as  such,  should  take  an 
active  part  in  its  activities,  all  too  often  the  princi- 
pal, ambitious  to  create  good  will  toward  his  school  and 
his  administration,  are  tempted  not  only  to  dissipate 
their  own  energies  unwisely  in  tasks  of  this  nature  but 
to  urge  them  also  upon  members  of  their  staffs,  iispecially 
should  teachers  be  protected  from  the  time  consuming  activ- 
ities of  salesmen  ana  agents.  Activities  such  as  those 


1.  Harl  R.  Douglas  and  Charles  V*.  boardman,  ouuervision 
in  oecondary  schools.  New  York:  Houghton-lvlif flin 
Co.,  p.  111. 
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mentioned,  play  an  important  I'actor  in  teacher  loads,  and 
if  unregulated  often  are  the  cause  of  frustration  and  ir- 
ritation within  the  staff. 

Meetings 

The  subject  of  meetings  is  a  bone  of  contention  with 
most  teachers.   They  have  reached  the  point  where  they 
loathe  the  word.   While  it  is  admitted  that  Americans  are 
perhaps  the  greatest  people  on  earth  for  neetings,  the 
teaching  profession  is  absolutely  over-run  with  them. 

There  are  committee  meetings,  department  jueetings, 
Parent  Teacher  Association  meetings,  Florida  iiducation 
Association  meetings,  almost  every  type  ana  kino  conceiv- 
able.  Most  of  these  gatherings  are  held  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  school  day  or  in  the  evening.   The  teacher  is  rat- 
igued  at  the  beginning  and  often  nearly  at  wits'  end  before 
they  are  concluded. 

It  is  realized  that  certain  meetings  are  necessary 
for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  institution  or  system. 
It  is  unlikely,  however,  and  excusable  that  teachers  fail 
to  see  the  worth  in  so  many.   The  author  polled  fifteen 
teachers  recently  and  without  exception  they  were  or  the 
opinion  that  the  number  of  meetings  was  entirely  out  of 
reason  and  consumed  rar  too  much  of  their  time  and  energy. 
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With,  this  attitude,  right  or  wrong,  it  appears 
that  this  is  a  vital  factor  in  determining  the  teacher 
load, 

In-oervice  Training 

Professional  growth  is  loandatory  if  the  teaching 
personnel  is  to  remain  abreast  of  current  trends,  iviever- 
theless  it  is  a  factor  in  determining  the  total  load. 
Most  systems  now  require  their  teachers  to  attend  a  mini- 
mxim  of  one  summer  session  at  a  recognized  college  or  xiniv- 
ersity  every  three  years.   This  takes  time  and  money.   In 
addition  several  books  must  De  read  each  year  from  a  pre- 
pared list. 

From  this  aiscussion  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
many  factors  affect  the  total  teaching  load.   While  a 
sizeable  number  have  been  aiscussed  it  should  not  be  con- 
cluded that  all,  or  nearly  all,  have  been  mentioned. 

The  need  for  a  guide  In  assigning  teacher  loads 
is  rather  apparent.   The  author,  after  careful  study  is 
desirous  of  proposing  such  a  guide.   It  is  not  claimed 
that  this  proposal  will  solve  all  problems;  rather,  its 
limitations  are  realized.  However,  it  may  be  used  as  a 
basis  in  determining  the  load,  Factors  not  mentioned  are 
considered  variable  ana  dependent  upon  local  conditions. 
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t)ections Liaximum  or   rour  sections  per  aay.      sections 

not  to  exceed  lifty  minutes. 

bize   of  Classes Lilaximvua  or   25  pupils  per   class. 

iiubject  lield iwaxiaum  of   two,   preferably   one. 

Home   Visitations Liinimum  of  x,v,o  per  weeic. 

Pupil  Conferences Kiinimum  of   two  per  week. 

Free  Periods iiiinimum  of  one  per  aay   for   rest  and  re- 
laxation. 

Reports  ana  surveys   Provide   adequate   staff  to  make   all 

but   routine  reports. 

After  iaciiool  Kee tings Faculty,   ijepartinent  ana  profes- 
sional meetings  maximum  of  three  per  month. 
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SOCIAL  AiiPECTta 

There  are  many  social  aspects  of  the  teaching  load 
that  are  not  readily  cilscernible  to  the  casual  observer. 
They  are  or  such  importance  that  it  appears  mandatory  that 
some  of  these  views  be  discussed. 

In  the  beginning  perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  deter- 
mine what  v*/e  mean  by  social  aspects.   The  author  is  thinJs:- 
ing  in  ■cerms  or  views,  attitudes,  concepts,  and  outcomes 
as  they  relate  to  society.   This  inrormation  lends  itself 
to  rurther  explanation,  namely:  what  is  implied  t)y   the 
term  society,  according  to  Dewey  ,  "A  society  is  a  num- 
ber of  people  neld  together  because  they  are  working  along 
common  lines,  in  a  common  spirit,  and  with  reference  to 
common  aims."   It  is  from  this  line  of  reasoning  the  dis- 
cussion is  attempted. 

Teacher  -Pupil  Relationship 

Since  all  that  is  icnown  obviously  cannot  be  taught 
in  our  secondary  schools,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  should  be  stressed.   .>itout2  expressed  the 
thought  that,  "imhether  we  look  at  the  welfare  or  the  in- 


1.  John  Dewey,  The  -school  and  i3ociet.y«  New  York:  McClure- 

rhillip  and  Company,  190U.  p,27. 

2,  D,  G.  iatout,  Teacher  and  Coiiiinunitv,  Mew  York:   «iiorld 

Book  Co.,  1941.   pp.  10-18, 
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diviauai  eitner  as  a  subsidiary  principle  under  the  main- 
tenance of  tile  social  system  or  as  a  basic  principle  in 
itself,  we  face  a  difficult  task  in  steering  a  course 
through  the  vastly  detailed  pronouncements  as  to  v;hat 
constitutes  an  education  fitted  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  individual."  Perhaps  the  thought  might  have  been 
expended  to  include  v/hat  promotes  the  individual  in  his 
intersection  with  society. 

It  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that  our  secondary 
education  should  become  more  concerned  with  the  social 
needs  of  the  pupil  rather  than  the  accumulation  of  factual 
data. 

Dewey  believes,  ".  .  .the  only  way  in  which  adults 
consciously  control  the  kind  of  education  which  the  im- 
mature gets  is  by  controlling  the  environment  in  which 
they  act,  and  hence  think  and  feel,   i/«e  never  educate 
directly,  but  indirectly  by  means  of  the  environment." 
Since  this  is  the  means  by  which  v;e  educate  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  school  be  a  healthy  environment. 
j_      Let  us  discuss  the  social  aspects  of  the  teaching 
load  which  influences  greatly  the  classroom  environment. 
The  classroom  leader,  which  is  the  teacher,  more  than 


1.   John  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education.  New  York:  McOlure 
Phillips  and  Company,  IV 34.  p.  22. 
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anyone  else,  sets  the  standards  of  social  relations.  He 
is  continually  doing  of  saying  things  which  act  as  a 
stimxili  upon  the  pupils.  This  stimuli  does  more  than 
stir  them  up;  it  results  in  action  which  in  turn  forms  a 
pattern  of  behavior,  Vihen  the  teacher  is  not  burdened 
with  an  unreasonable  load  this  pattern  of  behavior  is 
liicely  to  be  acceptable. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  is  a  desirable  attitude 
that  can  be  developed  in  a  happy  elassroom  situation. 
How  will  the  educator  inject  this  idea  of  working  together? 
i'irst  of  all,  by  his  actions.   If  he,  in  his  day-to-day 
relationship  with  the  pupil,  is  cooperative,  this  manner 
of  dealing  with  people  will  tend  to  become  the  accepted 
standard.  They  will  come  to  think  and  act  cooperatively, 
pull  together  as  it  were,  which  is  essential  to  the  growth 
of  democracy. 

In  the  second  place  the  atmosphere  of  the  classroom 
will,  in  a  large  measure,  determine  the  amount  of  cooper- 
ation enjoyed.   In  situations  where  the  educator  allows  and 
encourages  the  students  to  help  each  other  rather  than 
setting  up  a  competitive  situation,  pitting  one  against 
the  other,  the  worth  of  the  class  will  be  in  terms  of 
social  grov/th.  The  matter  of  reciting  for  a  grade  will  be 
relegated  to  its  rightful  place  of  minor  importance. 
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Tolerance  is  another  desirable  attitude  whicii  in- 
terests us  from  tJie  social  viewpoint.   The  respect  for  the 
qualities  and  ideas,  good  or  not  so  good,  of  others  is 
sons  thing  that  must  be  developed  and  nutured.   It  is  not 
necessarily  inherent.   The  educator  is  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  foster  and  develop  such  an  attitude  within  the 
confines  of  the  four  walls  of  his  classroom.  Oftentimes 
there  arises  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  instruc- 
tor and  a  pupil  or  among  the  various  pupils  of  the  class. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  opportune  time  to  indicate  the  meaning 
of  tolerance  of  the  views  of  the  other  fellow.   If  one  is 
to  live  in  harmony  with  society,  tolerance  is  a  necessary 
social  concept. 

The  worth  and  aignity  of  the  individual  is  a  social 
aspect  worthy  of  consideration.   If  the  teaching  environ- 
ment is  such  that  the  pupil  is  treated  with  proper  respect, 
he  will  likely  come  to  realize  the  worth  of  his  fellow  man. 
The  secondary  student  is  emerging  from  adolescence  into  a 
young  adult  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  His  dignity 
and  worth  as  an  individual  need  to  be  acknowledged  if  he 
is  expected  to  behave  in  an  acceptable  manner.   Only 
through  the  knowledge  that  one's  fellow  man  is  worthwhile 
will  we  improve  the  social  relations  of  the  iBasses. 

The  desire  to  share  experiences  with  others  is  our 
final  social  aspect  concerning  teacher-pupil  relationship. 
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Where  the  environment  Is  such  that  the  pupil  has  free 
interaction  of  experience  without  fear  of  censure  will  the 
desire  to  share  be  prevalent.   This  is  a  basic  condition 
for  learning  and  growth.  The  classroom  should  be  the 
clearing  house  for  misconceptions,  not  the  place  for  show- 
ing how  much  factual  information  one  has  accumulated. 
The  sum  total  of  all  knowledge  is  a  result  of  the  sharing 
of  experiences  by  means  of  some  form  of  comm\inication. 

In  summation  it  may  be  said  that  the  social  envir- 
onment forms  the  mental  and  emotional  disposition  of 
behavior  in  individuals  by  engaging  them  in  activities 
that  arouse  and  strengthen  certain  impluses,  that  have 
certain  purposes  and  entail  certain  consequences,  as 
Deweyj^  has  said,  "...the  particular  icedixim  in  which  an 
individual  exists  lends  him  to  see  and  feel  one  thing 
rather  than  another.  Thus  it  gradually  produces  in  him 
a  certain  system  of  behavior," 

It  is  a  fact  that  secondary  educators  are  exerting 
their  influence,  good  or  bad,  toward  the  formation  of 
social  behavior  patterns  of  our  youth.  It  is  of  prime 
importance  that  theirs  be  a  healthy  approach  and  not  the 
disgruntled,  negative  approach  resulting  from  an  unreas- 
onable teaching  load. 


1.   John  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education.  New  York:  i»icClure- 
Phillips  and  Company,  1934.   p.  22, 
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Parent-Teacher  Relationship 

It  may  be  said  with  reasonable  accuracy  that  the 

great  majority  of  parents  and  school  teachers  in  Polk 

County  are  interested  in  their  children.   Thus  the  parent 

and  teacher  raeet  on  common  ground,  have  a  common  interest. 

It  is  desirable  that  they  develop  the  in-group  feeling, 

that  they  belong,  and  each  work  for  the  best  interest  of 

the  other.   It  would  be  highly  desirable  if  the  parents  of 

each  pupil  coula  meet  collectively  ana  individually  with 

his  or  her  teacher  shortly  before  the  start  of  each  school 
year.   Iviany  things  of  value  could  be  profitably  discussed, 

such  as:   The  summer  experiences  of  the  child,  health 
status,  possible  v\/eak  and  strong  points  in  academic  field, 

sociability,  financial  status,  future  educational  plans, 

hobbies,  main  interest  and  many  others.   This  aeeting 

should  be  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  made  periodically 

throughout  the  school  year.   Through  such  association  and 

cooperation,  the  interests  and  desires  of  all  would  be 

tremendously  advanced  and  society  would  be  the  eventual 

winner. 

It  is  through  the  processes  of  social  interactions 

that  each  better  understands  the  other;  and  the  basis  is 

laid  for  effective  participation  in  the  larger  groups  of 

the  school,  the  community,  the  nation,  and  the  world. 
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iMeikle johiij^  has  described  this  larger  view  as  follows: 
"Learning  is  not  merely  the  acquiring  of  Jiastery  over  in- 
tellectual subject  laatter.   It  is,  first  of  all,  initiation 
into  aany  social  groups  and,  ultimately,  into  one  social 
group.   If  the  three  --  parent,  teacher,  and  child  --  form 
a  cooperative  social  group,  a  firm  foundation  has  been 
laid  for  effective  participation  in  the  larger  groups. 

ochool-Comniunity  Relationship 

In  this  section  of  the  study  the  author  is  think- 
ing not  merely  in  terms  of  the  local  school- commvinity 
relationship  in  Polk  County,  but  in  the  broad  aspects  of 
the  social  significance  of  the  total  eventually  wherein 
the  local  relationship  forms  the  basic  pattern  for  world- 
community  behavior.   It  is  not  difficult,  once  the  proper 
perspective  is  gained,  to  realize  that  our  world  is  com- 
posed of  people  that  have  been  subjected  to  the  influences 
of  our  schools.   Once  we,  as  school  people,  are  able  to 
perceive  the  vastness  of  our  possibilities,  then  the  spade 
work  will  have  been  completed;  and  the  people  of  the  \ini- 
verse  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  this  a  world  unlimited 
with  respect  to  progress  and  happiness.   The  dignity  and 


1.  ivlezander  Ivieikle John,  iiducation  Between  Two  '»<orlds.  p.  277 
New  York:   Harper  and  Bros.,  19-4-2  as  quoted  by 
Francis  J.  brown,  .aducation  >^ociology.  i'^ew  York: 
Prentice  Hall,  Inc.  1947.  p.  307 
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and  worth  of  tine  individual  in  perspective  to  the  total 
society  will  be  on  che  threshold  of  reality. 

A  couimunity,  tov.n,  city,  or  village  is  consid- 
erably more  than  a  Si:^ll  or  large  group  of  people  and 
houses,  something  more  than  public  utilities  and  institu- 
tions.  It  xs  ratuex  a  g,roup  uj.  peopxt  living  together, 
working  together,  procecting  each  other  for  the  common 
good;  fostering  and  transmitting  a  common  body  of  customs, 
traditions,  and  attitudes. 

Thrasher,  showed  the  importance  of  this  approach 
in  the  whole  field  of  education:   "Comparison  of  communi- 
ties reveals  great  differences  among  them  in  institutions 
and  in  general  spirit  and  morale.  Towns  and  cities  are 
sometimes  characterized  as  progressive  or  conservative, 
fast  or  slow,  thriving  or  dead,  "boom"  or  dying,  eastern 
or  v=estern,  "lid  on"  or  "wide  open",  young  or  old,  public 
spirited  or  selfish,  corrupt  of  clean,  settled  or  in 
transition,  and  so  on.... The  general  principle  involved 
in  a  community  approach  is  that,  in  order  adequately  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  and  functions  of  a  social  setting 
or  context  within  such  an  institution  has  developed  and 
with  which  it  must  have  intimate  social  linkages." 


1.   i'rederick  uj..   Thrasher,  iaocial  i:>ackgrounQS  ana  Education. 
Journal  of  iSducationai  oocioxo^y,  October  1>27,  Vol. 
1,  pp.  70-71,  as  quoted  by  irances  J.  brown,  .CiQuca- 
tional  jaociolofev.  l^ew  York:  Prentice-hall  Inc., 
1>47.  p.  3A-0. 
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Let  us  now  examine  the  public  school  and  determine 
its  characteristics  and  functions.   The  school  is  an 
institution  erected  by  ana  operated  for  the  people  of 
the  local  community.   Its  prxiuar^  purpose  xt  one  accumula- 
tion and  transmission  of  culture,  iiducation  is  not  a 
moaern  innovation.   It  has  been  in  existence  in.   ail  gen- 
erations.  The  school,  hov^ever,  is  of  relatively  recent 
origin  and  was  created  mainly  because  other  social  agencies 
failed  adequately  do  pass  on  to  the  succeeaing  generation 
the  cultural  heritages  ox  u^xe  group.  Vi/ith  this  philosophy 
in  mind,  let  us  determine  the  desired  school-community 
relationshx^. 

If  the  community  is  composed  of  people  ana  their 
handiwork,  and  the  school  is  created  to  serve  them,  surely 
the  possibilities  of  the  combination  are  great.  The  school 
and  community,  if  they  so  desire,  can  reac^  such  a  degree 
of  cooperation,  understanaing  of  purpose,  ana  desire  for 
the  common  good,  that  a  life  --  rich  and  full  --  can  be 
enjoyed  by  all.   Brown_|_  expressed  the  author's  ^deas  very 
well  when  he  saia,  "...your  grandchildren,  perhaps  your 
children,  can  live  in  a  community  where  typhoid,  diphtheria, 
and  tuberculosis  are  practically  LULLoaiown ,  where  any  new 
plagues  are  conquered  as  fast  as  they  arise,  where  every 


1.  i'rancis  J.  Brown,  -tiiducation  oociolog;y.  l>iew  York:  ir'rentice- 
ball  Inc.,  15*47.  p.  342. 
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cliilcl  can  get  ail  tne  education  he  needs,  wtere  every  man 
is  fit  to  practice  a  proression  or  sicilled  trade,  where 
idiots  anc  congenital  criminals  are  as  rare  as  giants  and 
dwarrs ,  where  there  are  no  slums,  where  the  incoines  of 
citizens  are  xarge  enough  and  are  used  wisely  enough  so 
that  commvmity  can,  ii  need  be,  rest  through  a  depression 
every  ten  years  as  comfortaDly  as  it  now  rests  through  a 
iiunday  every  seven  days,  where  every  family  has  better 
creature  coml'orts  than  any  king  haa  200  years  ago,  where 
art  and  science  and  letters  are  honored."  It  can  be  done 
and  in  certain  Axerican  cities  a  satisfactory  approach 
has  been  made.   It  is  only  a  matter  of  aesire  to  Cooper- 
ate and  serve  the  Common  Good  in  place  of  greed  ana  self- 
ishness so  prevalent  toaay.   The  way  is  clear.  Let  us 
not  tarry;  we  must  not  if  society  is  to  survive. 

The  teaching  load  snould  be  of  such  proportions 
that  the  teacher  will  have  time  end  energy  to  go  above 
and  beyonQ  merely  suoject  matter.   Desirable  social  atti- 
tudes and  social  relations  are  vastly  more  important. 
Eowever,  these  things  cannot  be  taught  one  aay;  rather  they 
are  conaitioned  over  a  period  of  years.   Therefore,  it 
is  imperative  that  our  teachers  have  their  loaa  lightened 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  be  in  the  proper  frame 
of  mina  —  day  in  ana  aay  out  --  to  exemplify  these 
ideals  in  their  classroom  relations  with  the  pupils. 
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Continuing  Contracts  --  ^shield  Tor  Indifference? 

The  tenure  laws  wherever  prevalent  have  been  a  con- 
troversial issue  for  some  time.   There  are  points  to  be 
scored  for  either  side  one  wishes  uo  choose.  Included, 
in  the  1947  J'lorida  school  Law  was  a  section  requiring 
continuing  contracts  alter  a  period  of  three  years'  ser- 
vice. Thile  this  is  not  tenure,  as  commonly  understood, 
it  implies  some  of  the  evils  of  tenure. 

The  author  interviewed  a  cross  section  of  princi- 
pals and  teachers,  fifteen  in  number,  in  Polk  County  to 
get  their  views  concerning  the  matter.   The  fifteen  in- 
cluded five  principals  ana  ten  teachers.   The  question 
asked  was,  "Do  you  believe  continuing  contracts  will  shield 
undesirable  and  inefficient  teachersV"  Twelve  of  those  in- 
terviewed answered  in  the  negative;  three  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  The  concensus  of  opinion  was  that  tenure  did 
tena  to  cover  many  evils  but  continuing  contracts  were  of 
a  different  natur§  though  similar  in  certain  respects. 

The  five  principals  were  especially  well  versed 
concerning  the  subject.   They  pointed  out  that  continuing 
contracts  did  not  become  effective  until  1951,  which  would 
give  the  schools  ample  time  to  rid  themselves  of  such  per- 
sonnel as  was  desired.   It  was  the  opinion  of  all  the 
principals  and  six  teachers  that  a  teacher  might  be  dis- 
missed for  cause  after  the  law  became  effective.  V/hen 
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questioned  concerning  "^ause",  they  were  at  wide  divergence 
in  their  thinicing  t)ut  seemed  to  believe  that  it  v.ouia  have 

to  be  soinething  pretty  serious,  such  as  a  morals  charge. 
This  would  imply  that  ineriiciency  alone  would  not  consti- 
tute cause . 

When  confronted  with  the  new  problem,  the  five  prin- 
cipals and  four  teachers  appeared  convinced  that  enough 

evidence  could  be  collected  to  justify  dismissal  of  any 
school  personnel  if  the  occasion  arose. 

The  majority  in  all  cases  believe  that  continuing 
contracts  will  not  shield  inefficiency  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. However,  there  were  some  doubters  in  all  cases; 
and  concerning  "cause"  after  continuing  contracts  become 
effective  in  1^51,  they  believed  it  would  take  a  rather 
strong  case  but  it  could  be  done. 


CONGLUblOiM 

The  study  has  caused  many  facts  ana  opinions  to  be 
examined  in  the  hope  of  aiscovering  new  truths.   It  is  be- 
lieved that  much  has  been  accomplished. 

In  the  beginning  certain  basic  assumptions  and  hy- 
potheses were  made.  Let  us  now  re-examine  them  in  the 
light  of  the  data  collected. 

The  first  assximption  was  that  the  problem  was  of 
long  standing  and  as  yet  unsolved.   The  information  col- 
lected would  appear  to  substantiate  this  assumption. 

Those  interviewed  concerning  the  problem  in  Polk  County 
and  the  authorities  cited  in  regard  to  the  national  picture 

concurred  in  this  respect. 

Vifith  regard  to  the  assumption  that  only  a  few  of 
the  school  people  realize  the  social  implications  of  the 
teaching  load,  it  now  appears  that  this  statement  underest- 
imated the  school  personnel  in  the  county.  Of  those  inter- 
viewed, practically  all  were  aware  and  expressed  opinions 
concerning  the  social  aspects  of  the  problem. 

The  assumption  that  we  do  not  have  an  adequate 
gauge  or  measuring  instrument  concerning  the  teaching  load 
was  borne  out  by  the  research.  The  opinions  expressed  on 
the  local  ana  national  levels  tended  to  show  considerable 
variation  on  the  proper  approach  to  the  problem.  Most  of 
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those  interviewed  from  the  County  did  not  express  any  idea 
concerning  their  estimate  concerning  an  adequate  method  of 
measuring  the  load,  and  the  authorities  quoted  were  unable 
to  agree. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  teaching  load  is  currently 
heavier  than  ever  before  seemed  to  stand  up  lender  investi- 
gation. Practically  all  the  data  collected  seemed  to  point 
to  the  validity  of  the  hypothesis.  Without  exception  the 
authorities  agreed  concerning  this  point. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  school  administrators  of 
the  County  have  no  definite  plan  for  solving  the  problem 
proved  correct  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.   It  was  so 
apparent  that  the  writer  has  proposed  a  guide,  discussed 
previously  in  the  study,  in  the  hopes  that  it  will  be  of 
value  in  solving  the  problem. 

Finally  the  hypothesis  that  the  teachers  will  even- 
tually secure  enough  prestige  to  successfully  cope  with 
the  problem  is,  as  yet,  a  hope  rather  than  a  reality. 
However,  as  the  Florida  i.ducation  Association  and  similar 
professional  organizations  continue  to  assume  more  and 
more  leadership  in  determining  overall  school  policy,  it 
is  likely  that  committees  composed  of  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators will  work  toward  an  amicable  approach  to  the 
problem. 
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In  attecapting  to  reach  conclusions,  it  should  again 
be  pointed  out  that  the  problem  is  a  past,  present,  and 
future  one.   Therefore,  a  list  of  conclusions  iniplying 
finality  would  be  a  grave  error.  However,  from  the  facts 
and  opinions  collected  some  rather  consistent  and  logical 
deductions  may  be  made. 

Upon  examining  the  history  of  the  subject  it  may 
be  concluded  that  steady,  if  not  constant,  progress  has 
been  made  toward  reducing  the  traditional  load.  This  fact 
is  evident  from  the  recommendations  found  in  the  various 
State  Department  Bulletins  and  as  a  result  of  the  various 
interviews.  Newton  and  Langfitt-]_  observed  that  in  general 
the  tendency  is  to  give  a  teacher  five  classes  per  day 
with  approximately  150  students  during  the  day.  This  seems 
an  adequate  observation  of  present  day  thinking. 

With  regard  to  trends,  if  the  opinions  of  the  school 
people  are  a  barometer,  it  appears  that  the  teaching  load 
is  heavier  than  ever  before  and  will  continue  to  increase. 
They  said  of  implied  that  their  reasoning  was  based  on  the 
failure  of  other  social  agencies,  such  as  the  home  and 
church,  to  adequately  discharge  their  social  obligations. 

It  may  be  concluded,  after  careful  examination,  that 
many  of  the  factors  that  affect  the  teaching  load  in  the 


1.  Newton  &  Langfitt,  i^aministrative  Practices  in  Large 
Hifth  ochools.  New  York:  Double day-Doran  oc  Co. , 
1938.  pp.  08-70. 
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past  have  been  overlooked,  dispite  the  opinion  of  Barr  and 
Burton_L  that  the  secondary  administrator  in  making  his 
teaching  assignments  is  now  considering  many  factors  that 
heretofore  have  been  overlooked,  i^ome  of  those  interview- 
ed appeared  to  have  a  rather  adequate  conception  of  the 
many  factors  that  determine  the  load;  however,  by-and- 
large ,  the  study  uncovered  the  inadequacy  of  thinking  con- 
cerning this  point. 

The  social  aspects  of  the  teaching  load  appears  to 
be  vague  and  hazy  in  the  minds  of  the  majority.  V»hile 
quite  a  substantial  number  realize  the  social  implications 
are  vast,  they  do  not  comprehend  in  expressable  form  the 
full  impact  of  the  significance  of  the  problem.   The  think- 
ing along  this  line  has  been  almost  entirely  in  terms  of 
teacher  welfare  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
the  student. 

These  conclusions  are  based  upon  fact  and  opinion; 
however,  it  is  believed  they  are  valid  and  logical.   The 
facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  opinions  quoted  are 
those  of  competent  and  qualified  observers,  iiuch  opinions 
lend  weight  to  any  argiiment. 


1.  A.  o.  Barr  and  W.  H.  Burton,  oupervision.  New  York: 
Apple ton- Century  Company,  1938.  pp.  24-34. 
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